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Southern Oregon's first and only certified organic retailer 


Open daily 7AM to 9PM 


237 N. First St., Ashland, OR * (541)482-2237 * www.ashlandfood.coop 
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“The Slow Food SNAIL PRIZE is awarded to Troon Vineyard 
whose values (high quality wines, originality, respect for the QW 


land and environment) align with the Slow Food movement. ) 
LY wine 


Quality-price ratio is another factor that our editors consider.” 


www.troonvineyard.com 1475 Kubli Rd., Grants Pass OR 97527 + 541-846-9900 


Living Opportunities supports people who experience 
intellectual and developmental disabilities to live, work, ( RZ : 
Celebrating those 


create and learn—empowering individuals to share in al 
the same experiences to which we all aspire. a ' , making a difference in 


Learn more at livingopps.org. 


our amazing community. 


PAUL WESTHELLE 


The Path Ahead 


021 was another doozy. The aftermath of a rugged national 

election that culminated in violence in our nation’s capital. 
Dashed hopes of a definitive end to the pandemic. And, a deep- 
ening political divide that has exposed the frayed threads that 
hold our democracy together. 

As we usher in a new year here at JPR with cautious opti- 
mism (it’s gotta get better, right?), there are several themes that 
will guide our work and service to the region. 


1. Knowledge Is Power. We'll continue to be a resource that 
elevates the power of facts, knowledge and critical thinking 
over the power of misinformation. The destructive forces of 
misinformation that have been amplified by partisan “news” 
outlets and social media are now established parts of our in- 
formation ecosystem and baked into our society. We'll need 
to address these forces head-on as an ongoing part of our 
work if we expect to make progress toward achieving the 
aspirations of the mission we share with NPR “to create a 
more informed public — one challenged and invigorated by a 
deeper understanding and appreciation of events, ideas and 
cultures.” 


2. Deeper Local News. We'll expand and strengthen our local 
and regional journalism. As the number of local journalists 
in communities across the country continues to decline due 
to the changing economics of the news business, we'll add 
another full-time reporter in the coming year so that we 
can cover a wider range of issues and voices from a broader 
sweep of the communities we serve. We'll also seek to devel- 
op new collaborations with other journalism organizations 
that will help us leverage our resources to create deeper, 
more impactful work. 


3. Paying It Forward. We'll actively work to mentor the next 
generation of journalists. JPR is an ideal place to learn the 
craft of journalism - large enough to have a team of skilled 
professional colleagues from which to learn, yet small 
enough to gain practical experience covering a diverse ar- 
ray of issues. We'll continue working with Southern Ore- 
gon University students to provide meaningful experiential 
learning opportunities and also maintain our formal intern- 
ship program with The Charles Snowden Program for Excel- 
lence in Journalism at the University of Oregon. 


4. Bringing Stages Back To Life. We'll be a catalyst for the re- 
turn of live music to stages across our region. Losing live 
music events during the pandemic has been detrimental to 
artists, performance venues and audiences. Through our 
own presenting activities, like the One World Performance 
Series, and by partnering with non-profit presenting groups 
and other venues, we'll work to re-establish our region as a 
home for great live music while supporting the artists who 
create it. 


5. More Local. We'll continue to partner with the many ac- 
complished arts and cultural organizations in the region to 
create and broadcast compelling local programming. Ex- 
amples of this work include the radio/podcast special we 
produced and broadcast this past Halloween adapted from 
the Camelot Theatre’s production of The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll & Mr. Hyde and the holiday special we aired on De- 
cember 24th that was adapted from The Collaborative The- 
atre Project’s production of Sherlock Holmes and the Case of 
the Christmas Goose. 


As we set our path for the coming year, we recognize the 
special relationship we enjoy with our listeners, who provide 
the resources we need, year after year, to do our best work. 
We're truly grateful to be serving one of the most generous 
public radio audiences in the nation. Here’s to 2022 - may it 
be filled with the perfect balance of calm and excitement... and 
plenty of time to listen to great radio! 


Paul Westhelle is 
JPR’s Executive Director. 
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It’s a question you might expect from someone using canna- 
binoids, rather than studying it. 

But researchers in Oregon are asking this question — specif- 
ically about hemp — in an effort to unlock its potential as a cash 
crop. 

The hemp industry in Oregon currently produces two main 
cannabidiol, or CBD, products: oil and a more-specialized smok- 
able flower. Growers dealing in the CBD oil market will often hire 
processors to extract the oil from the hemp. This process leaves 
large amounts of plant material behind. And right now, that bio- 
mass has little value. 

“Nobody knows what to do with that material. So, if you just 
utilize this as an animal feed, it’s going to really be a cheap source 
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of another feed for the animals,” said Serkan Ates, who teaches in 
the Animal and Rangeland Sciences Department at Oregon State 
University. 

The OSU scientists working with the school’s Global Hemp 
Innovation Center are exploring whether this spent-hemp bio- 
mass can be used to feed sheep, dairy cows and poultry. 

“We see that there’s a big potential so far,” Ates said. 

For the past couple of years, his team has been conducting 
research trials — substituting different amounts of animal feed 
for hemp in lambs and cows. They’re testing the impact of that 
hemp on animal growth, health and behavior, as well as whether 
any THC lingers in the animals’ systems. 

“The material is available. We have a lot of cattle in Oregon, 
a lot of dairy farms. Not so many sheep, but we still also have 
sheep, too. So technically we should be able to feed this material 
to those livestock,” Ates said. 


The answers they find could open up a new market for an 
industry that’s gotten off to a rocky start. 

“T don’t know that the fiber — or the post-extracted biomass — 
is the most valuable part of the plant,” said Jacob Crabtree, CEO 
of Oregon-based Columbia Hemp Trading Company. “But when 
you look at a sustainable marketplace and not wasting any part 
of this plant and getting the most value out of it, you absolutely 
have to look at those markets.” 


RIGHT: In this May 19, 2015 photo, a bag of 
shredded hemp on the way to being turned 
into pulp and used for paper and other prod- 
ucts sits on a table, at Pure Vision Technolo- 
gy, a biomass factory in Ft. Lupton, Colo. 


BRENNAN LINSLEY / AP 
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Growing pains 


After the United States fully legalized growing industri- 
al hemp in 2018, Oregon growers and processors jumped in 
with both feet. But they quickly found the pool was cold and 
far shallower than expected. 

Hemp hasn't been the agricultural Xanadu many had 
thought it would be. 

“T think during the 2019 season it 
felt like a gold rush. I’m not sure if I'll 
ever watch such a fast change in agri- 
cultural land use again from a crop 
that was previously prohibited,’ said 
Gordon Jones, who works with hemp 
growers as part of his position at OSU’s 
Southern Oregon Research and Exten- 
sion Center in Central Point. 

Thousands of acres were convert- 
ed to hemp production statewide. The 
Rogue Valley in Southern Oregon had some of the highest 
concentrations of hemp growing in the country. Early on, 
pear orchards were removed, hay production replaced and 
fallow fields were suddenly rowed in the black plastic so 
commonly used to grow hemp. 


Gordon Jones 


Map of Registered Outdoor Hemp Acreage - September 2021 


Oregon Department of Agriculture has updated their information on the number of acres of hemp 
registered in Oregon for the 2021 season. By September 24, 2021 there were 7161 acres registered 
statewide. The state has tracked a 

steady decline recording approx- 
imately 64,000 registered acres in 
2019 and 27,500 in 2020. 
It should be noted that not all regis- 
tered acres may have been planted. 


The top five counties for 
registered outdoor acres are: 


Registered 

Outdoor 
County Acreage 
Jackson 2,487 
Josephine 529 
Crook 481 
Deschutes 479 
Klamath 365 


Counties are colored by 
registered acreage and 
individual field locations 
are marked with a black dot. 
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FILE - In this April 23, 2018, file photo, Trevor Eubanks, 
plant manager for Big Top Farms, readies a field for 
another hemp crop near Sisters, Oregon. 


In 2019, about 64,000 acres were licensed with 
the Oregon Department of Agriculture (although 
not all of that was necessarily planted). But by the 
end of the season, the weather turned bad in ar- 
eas, ruining much of the crop. Even so, the markets 
overall were flooded with hemp. 

“T still talk to growers who, in their barns, have 
their 2019 crop either in big totes of chopped up 
dry biomass waiting for extraction or they’ve got 
barrels or containers of extracted cannabinoid, 
CBD, waiting and looking for markets,” Jones said. 
“T talk to other growers who point to the compost 
pile and tell me that’s where their 2019 crop went.” 

In 2020, licensed acres in Oregon dropped to 
about 27,500. This year it’s closer to 7,000. 

There’s volatility in the industry and growers 
are looking for stabilization so they can start get- 
ting an idea of just how big hemp could be. 

Developing a secondary market could help 
provide that stability. 

“T might sell spent hemp biomass for less than 
five cents a pound. But the market that it’s going 
into, the animal feed market, is a massive, massive, 
massive market internationally,” said Crabtree, the 
hemp company CEO. 


On the surface, 
spent-hemp biomass 
is a high-quality 
animal feed, with as 
much protein and 
more fat than alfalfa, 
another commonly 
used feed. 
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There’s concern 
from the U.S. 

Food and Drug 
Administration that 
that THC will pass 
from the animals 
to humans when 
lamb or milk is 
consumed. 
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PHOTO: OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY 


On the surface, spent-hemp biomass is a high-quality animal 
feed, with as much protein and more fat than alfalfa, another 
commonly used feed. 

“When you look at the chemical composition perspective, ac- 
tually spent-hemp biomass, in most cases, is better than alfalfa,” 
said Ates. 

To test the quality and effect of hemp feed on sheep, the OSU 
scientists substituted hemp for alfalfa in different quantities and 
for different durations. Sheep either received 10% or 20% hemp 
for either four or eight weeks. 

Compared to the control, preliminary results show the hemp 
performed well. After eight weeks, the sheep that were fed hemp 
were mostly eating more than the group that was only given al- 
falfa, with slight improvements in body weight. The hemp also 
showed varying impacts — some potentially positive and some 
somewhat puzzling — on health metrics important to livestock 
producers. 

For the dairy cows, the researchers fed the cows 15% hemp 
for four weeks. The cows ate less during and immediately after 
that period. Despite this, the early data showed they produced 
more milk, but with a slightly lower fat content. 

And at the American Chemical Society fall 2021 meeting, the 
researchers reported that for lambs, “10% (spent hemp biomass) 


A ae field i in Jackson canny shrouded a cs smoke. 


can be included in ruminant diets without causing any detri- 
mental effect on performance with a possible positive effect on 
feed intake.” 

More analysis will be needed before the researchers can draw 
a comprehensive conclusion whether hemp is actually a more ef- 
ficient feed. 

“But even if it is not more efficient... the important part is: 
can we replace alfalfa or any type of conventional feed with 
spent-hemp biomass? If we can do that, you will be able to de- 
crease the feed cost,” Ates said. 

The researchers will test hemp as a feed for poultry in early 
2022. 


Despite the positive results, hemp growers and livestock pro- 
ducers can’t just start using spent-hemp biomass for animal feed. 

“The matter is the THC level — if the FDA, at the end of the 
day, will authorize feeding hemp to the animals or not. If they do, 
then I’m sure that we will be able to feed this to animals,” Ates 
said. 

THC is the primary psychoactive compound in cannabis — 
the stuff that gets you high. 

The hemp plant is the same species as marijuana. But the 
plants’ uses and how they’re regulated differ widely. Legally cul- 


ERIK NEUMANN/JPR 


tivated hemp contains less than.3% THC. According to data from 
Columbia Hemp Trading Company, there’s four times less than 
that in spent-hemp biomass (.07% total THC). 

Still there’s concern from the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion that that THC will pass from the animals to humans when 
lamb or milk is consumed. 

“The FDA... doesn’t have any guidance or what is called the 
‘tolerable dose intake’... which is the total amount of whatev- 
er compound you can eat per day without consequences,’ said 
OSU’s Massimo Bionaz, co-investigator on the research. 

THC did register in the livers of the lambs and milk of the 
cows that were fed the hemp — but the amounts were very small. 

“Considering the data we’ve gotten so far, yes, there is canna- 
binoid. Is that significant for the human? I don’t think so,” Bionaz 
said. “However, it’s the FDA deciding it, not us.” 


Copyright 2021 Oregon Public Broadcasting. 


Jes Burns is a reporter for OPB’s Science & Environment unit. 
Jes has a degree in English literature from Duke University and 
ey, a master’s degree from the University of Oregon’s School of 

Wl Journalism and Communications. 
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PR AUCTION snow 
JANUARY 24-FEBRUARY 4, 2022 
ONLINE AUCTION CATALOGUE AVAILABLE AT WWW.IJPR.ORG 


We are trying something new! While it’s disappointing that we won't be hosting the annual 
live JPR Wine Tasting & Silent Auction this year, we are excited to present a new way to 
raise the funds that enable JPR to serve our region: JPR’s Online Auction! This has been 

made possible with the help of many generous donors from around the region. 
This is indeed uncharted territory for JPR, and we thank you in advance for 
considering a way in which YOU can be part of this new venture! 


(Ca 


Welcome to JPR’s Online Auction! 
Generous Donors Include... 


Pade 
Hew 


ASHLAND 


FooD COo-+OP 
EST. 197: 


, a a 
BookStay Hop” 
CliffCreck [ane SD ee vinecamese. 


CELLARS 


DEL RIO : 4 
ie 


Dr. Zan Nix and Lloyd M. 
Haines — Villa Poema de 


Amor, Sayulita, Mexico 


JPR IS GRATEFUL TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS! THERE ARE MANY MORE DONORS LISTED ON OUR 
WEBSITE WHOM WE WERE UNABLE TO INCLUDE DUE TO PRINT DEADLINES. 
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Wines from the State of Jefferson 
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wholesale « retail » design & consultation 
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Websters 
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G@ SYMPHONY 
peujericas 
~ Journey 


Inspirational Ellis Island 


stories delivered by 7 


_ actors plus the writings 
BOYER: Fanfare for Tomorrow of George Washington, 
DWORKIN/COLERIDGE-TAYLOR: all accom panied by full 


The American Rhapsody erchestra 


BOYER: Ellis Island: 
The Dream of America Directed by Craig Jessen 


Sunday, March 27th, 3:00pm 
ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY! 
Collier Center For Performing Arts, Medford 


the Symphony waste: F WSYMpPhony.org 
Box Office: 541-708-6400 


Southern Oregon Land 
Conservancy has been 
protecting and enhancing 
precious land in the Rogue 
River region to benefit 

our human and natural 
communities since 1978. 


Protecting the special 
places we all love takes 
commitment. Demonstrate 
yours. Invest in local 
conservation. Becomea 
member today. 


conserve.org 


Photo: Richard Jacquot 


ENERGY 


SOPHIA PRINCE 


The consequence is artificially high 
energy prices as well as a cost shift on to 
low-income residents. 


Solar Subsidies Could Be Slashed 


In California 


Oo" December 13, California proposed reducing incentives for 
people who own rooftop solar panels. The proposal includes a 
monthly fee, as well as reducing the price for the energy that they 
sell back to the grid, a practice known as net energy metering. 

Net energy metering is the backbone of rooftop solar in Cal- 
ifornia. Dave Rosenfeld, with the nonprofit group Solar Rights 
Alliance, explains how it works. 

“When you have solar, you are making energy when the sun 
is shining and you use that energy right away,” says Rosenfeld. 
“But when you make more energy than you're using, then that 
extra energy basically goes out your wires, spins your meter 
backwards and goes out in your community. And the utility 
right there on the spot sells that power that you made and then 
credits you on your energy bill. And then when you need to use 
the grid, like when the sun goes down then those credits get 
applied to the energy that you use.” 


Is rooftop solar elitist? 

Right now, solar users in California are credited at full re- 
tail price for the energy that’s being resold. This pencils out to 
about 25 to 28 cents a kilowatt. Utility companies, consumer 
advocates and some environmental groups argue that this is 
too high. They say the consequence is artificially high energy 
prices as well as a cost shift on to low-income residents. 

Kathy Fairbanks is with the Affordable Clean Energy for All 
Coalition, a group that includes the utility companies. She says 
that most people who have solar panels are wealthy, which cre- 
ates an unfair burden on other utility users. 

“If you aren't paying utility bills or if you have a negative 
bill that means you as a solar rooftop solar homeowner are not 
paying for the cost to maintain the grid,” says Fairbanks. “Pay- 


ing for wildfire mitigation costs. There a lot of state energy ef- 
ficiency programs that are paid for through your utility bill.” 

But Dave Rosenfeld, with the Solar Rights Alliance, cites 
a study by the Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory which 
found that 43 to 45% of new solar is being put into low and 
middle-income households. He says without the subsidies, so- 
lar would stop being affordable. 

“The utilities are in an all-out effort to effectively change net 
metering in a way that would double the cost of going solar and 
if the changes that they’re proposing go through or really any- 
thing close to it we will go back to where we were 15 years ago, 
where the only people that can get solar, put solar panels on the 
rooftop, would be wealthy people.” 

Rosenfeld also argues that in 2018, the state canceled 2.6 
billion dollars of planned spending on long-distance power- 
lines because of reduced wear and tear, part of which was con- 
tributed to by rooftop solar. 

However in 2019, the California Independent System Oper- 
ator Corporation (CAISO) wrote a response to the Solar Energy 
Industry Association’s (SEIA) claims. 

“SEIA presumes that canceling or downsizing a project is 
due to changes only occurring since the last year, enabling a 
straightforward attribution of the specific cause of the change. 
This is overly simplistic, and SEIA misunderstands CAISO’s 
transmission planning process as well as the past review of the 
previously-approved projects in the PG&E territory.” 


A more measured approach 

Utility companies like PG&E would like to slash the price of 
net energy metering by around 80% as well as impose a month- 
ly fee to solar users. People like Satchu Constantine at Vote So- 


ruc faites - 
i Te dd teas 
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JPR News Focus: Energy 


Continued from page 15 


lar, a nonprofit advocacy group, are proposing a more gradual 
and measured reduction in solar subsidies. 

“We recognize that full retail compensation was a great start” 
says Constantine. “But we've always known that we would even- 
tually have to adjust that compensation down to what we call the 
avoided cost. So that’s one of the main elements of our proposal 
is that we slowly ramp the compensation for rooftop solar down 
to the value that it has for the utility and other ratepayers.” 

Avoided cost is money that solar users save the utility 
company. 

“Maybe they reduced the wear and tear on the wires in the 
system, maybe they shaved energy off of the peak,” explains 
Constantine. “Both utility and the customer in turn, pay more 
for peak power. So if we can reduce the peak, we are avoiding 
some of the cost of the system. And we don't have to allocate it 
to the customer and we don’t have to collect it through rates.” 

Constantine says that a fair price could end up being around 
10 to 15 cents per kilowatt-hour. Utility companies want to re- 
duce the price even further, saying they can buy energy from 
solar farms for around 3 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

But Constantine says that the price comparison is unfair 
because that doesn't account for transmission costs and other 
expenses that utilities save when they get solar power directly 
from rooftops. 


READ TOGETHER 


This winter join your friends and neighbors in an annual 


Rooftop solar: incentivize it or penalize it? 

Advocates for keeping solar subsidies higher cite other ben- 
efits to solar energy such as reducing the chance of wildfires, 
protecting residents from rolling blackouts, and moving away 
from fossil fuels. 

Constantine says that additional fees for owning solar pan- 
els is counterproductive to California’s clean energy goals. 

“The point is I am no different from someone who has 
an energy-efficient refrigerator or energy-efficient lighting. 
They’re also using less energy and they’re helping the grid and 
we recognize that. That’s the same thing that a solar user is do- 
ing all the time. But we don’t go and try to accuse that energy ef- 
ficiency user of somehow harming other consumers. We don’t 
try to charge them a punitive fee. Nor should we do that for 
solar customers.” 

The California Public Utility Commission is taking com- 
ments on the proposal until late January. 


Sophia Prince is a reporter and producer for JPR News. She 
began as JPR’s 2021 summer intern through the Charles 
Snowden Program for Excellence in Journalism. She graduat- 
1” ed from the University of Oregon with a BA in journalism and 
international studies. 


rN 


BRAIDING 


SWEETGRASS 


community reading program brought to you by Jackson County 
Library Services. With selections for all ages, everyone can read 
along! Through February we'll be hosting book discussions and 
programs, giving out themed Take & Make kits, and welcoming 
award-winning author Robin Wall Kimmerer for a virtual 
author talk. 


Learn more at jcls.org/roguereads 


Join Host Geoffrey Rile 

and Producers John Baxter & 
Angela Decker for in-depth 
conversations about the issues 
and ideas vital to our region. 


Weekdays - ive 8- 0 AM 
Rebroadcast 8-10 PM 


Jefferson Public Radio’s 
News & Information Service 


Participate at: 800-838-3760 
Email: exchange@jeffnet.org 


POLITICS & 
GOVERNMENT 


CHRIS M. LEHMAN 


New Law Requires Oregon Bar And Restaurant 
Employees To Report Suspected Sex Trafficking 


B" and restaurant employees in Oregon will be required to 
report suspected sex trafficking when a new law takes ef- 
fect January Ist. 

Senate Bill 515 applies to anyone who works at a business 
that serves alcohol. If those employees have any reason to be- 
lieve that another employee, a customer, or anyone else on the 
premises is being made to engage 
in commercial sexual activity 
against their will, that employ- 
ee will be required to call police 
and notify the Oregon Liquor and 
Cannabis Commission. 

Joel Shapiro, the director 
of the Portland-based Traffick- 
ing Law Center, told lawmakers 
during a hearing in May that he 
supports the idea. “Raising aware- 
ness is really one of the first goals in addressing the problem,” 
he said. 

“If we have more people ... who have training to see the 
warning signs and red flags about sex trafficking, we can do 
much better as a society to report potential sex trafficking inci- 
dents and intervene in those situations,” said Shapiro. 

The law also requires bar and restaurant workers to notify 
law enforcement if they have reason to believe that a minor is 
employed as a performer, regardless of whetaher the minor is 
being forced to engage in commercial sexual activity. 

Employees who file a report that turns out to be incorrect 
won't be penalized for making a good faith effort. But the law 
allows the OLCC to fine workers who were aware of the illegal 
activities but failed to report them. 


Employees who 
file a report that 
turns out to be 
incorrect won't 
be penalized for 
making a good 
faith effort. 


Oregon lawmakers approved the bill with bipartisan sup- 
port in both the House and Senate. 

The only lawmaker to vote against the bill to require bar 
and restaurant employees to report suspected cases of sex 
trafficking was Sen. Dallas Heard, R-Myrtle Creek. Heard also 
serves as chair of the Oregon Republican Party. 


Copyright 2021 KLCC. 


Chris Lehman has been reporting on Oregon issues since 
2006. He joined the KLCC news department in December, 
2018. Chris was born and raised in Pennsylvania, and 

Tf graduated from Temple University with a degree in journalism. 
His public broadcasting career includes stops in Louisiana and Illinois. 
Chris has filed for national programs including Morning Edition and All 
Things Considered. 
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JPR and the Oregon Center for the Arts at Southern Oregon University present 


CONE WORLD 


° oe 


PERFORMANCE SERIES 


ae a 


January 18 - 8pm 
in the SOU 
Music Recital Hall 


$32 Reserved 
$15 SOU Students with valid student ID 


Husband and wife duo, Deb Talan and Steve Tannen are known for their heart- 
felt lyrics and distinctive harmonies. NPR says “Talan and Tannen couldn’t write 
a bad song if they tried. As the folk-pop duo The Weepies, the two have found 
their groove with a comforting synthesis of husky vocals and springy guitar that 
makes any combination of words and melodies shine like gold.” 


Tickets are available online www. ijpr.org 
or at the OCA Box Office: 541-552-6348 


NOTE: ALL patrons must provide proof of full vaccination OR a recent negative Covid-19 test result, and all patrons will be required to wear a 
mask regardless of vaccination status consistent with SOU Covid-19 safety protocols. 


Presented by = JPR | aiiicrnas CENTER@ARTS /NIVERSITY 


AT SOUTHERN OREGON UNIVERSITY 


SCIENCE & 
ENVIRONMENT 


BRADLEY W. PARKS 


The U.S. consumes more nuclear energy 
than all other clean power sources like 
wind, solar and hydropower. 


An Oregon Company Is Going Public To 
Raise Money For Nuclear Power Ambitions 


Portland-area company that wants its small-scale nucle- 
ar reactors to be part of the global clean energy transi- 
tion plans to go public. 

NuScale Power makes modular nuclear reactors that the 
company says can be combined to form carbon-free power 
plants. NuScale is working with a Utah-based regional utility to 
build the first such nuclear power plant in Idaho. The first mod- 
ule at that plant could be online by 2029. 

The company’s plans to go public signal it’s now looking to 
generate cash to scale up its operation. 

“It provides us access to the capital that we need to com- 
plete our commercialization to get our product to market in the 
way that we want to,” said NuScale chief financial officer Chris 
Colbert. 

The U.S. consumes more nuclear energy than all other clean 
power sources like wind, solar and hydropower. The Biden ad- 
ministration committed $6 billion to nuclear energy in the in- 
frastructure bill recently signed into law. 

That money will go toward extending the life of the coun- 
try’s existing nuclear power plants, which in many cases could 
include replacing reactors with new ones like those NuScale 
plans to build. 

NuScale says its reactors can produce up to 77 megawatts 
of electricity apiece. When combined in configurations of four, 
six or 12 reactors, they can mimic the production of a coal-fired 
power plant — without the heavy carbon emissions driving cli- 
mate change. 

President Joe Biden wants U.S. energy production to be car- 
bon-free by 2035. NuScale’s Colbert said nuclear energy will be 
critical to achieving that goal. 

“Wind and solar with batteries will get you part of the way 
there, but they can’t get you the whole way there,” Colbert said. 
“And that’s where nuclear plays a key role of complementing 


those resources to ensure that you have both affordable and re- 
liable carbon-free electricity.” 

NuScale, headquartered in the Portland suburb of Tigard, 
will go public by merging with what’s known as a special pur- 
pose acquisition company, or SPAC. The company, Spring Valley 
Acquisition Corporation, is already publicly traded. Such merg- 
ers have recently gained popularity on Wall Street by allowing 
private companies the option to go public without the costs or 
risks associated with the more conventional initial public offer- 
ing, or IPO. 

Other Oregon businesses like the vacation rental compa- 
ny Vacasa and battery manufacturer ESS Tech have also gone 
public by merging with so-called “blank check” companies. In 
each of those cases, some investors pulled out when news of the 
mergers dropped, leaving each company with less money than 
they’d initially hoped. 

Colbert said proceeds from NuScale’s merger with Spring 
Valley could range from $181 million to $413 million. 

“The proof is in the pudding,” Colbert said, “but based upon 
what we’ve done and our achievements so far, we believe as 
long as we continue to progress through our business plan and 
deliver those results we'll be in good shape.” 

NuScale Power’s estimated value after the merger would be 
about $1.9 billion, according to the company. NuScale plans to 
use the ticker symbol SMR, which is the abbreviation for small- 
scale, modular reactor. 


Copyright 2021 KLCC. 


Bradley Parks is a reporter and 
photojournalist covering science 
and environment from Oregon 
Public Broadcasting’s Bend bureau. 


ING PERFO CHAMBER MUSIC 
= CONCERTS 


2021-2022 SEASON 


Presenting world-class ensembles in the 
Southern Oregon University Music Recital Hall 
in Ashland, Oregon. 


Due to COVID-19 issues, dates for these performances may change. 
Please visit ChamberMusicConcerts.org for updated information. 


Ying String Quartet 


October 29, 2021 


Castalian String Quartet 


November 19 & 20, 2021 


EXPLORATIONS: SO Percussion 
January 28, 2022 


SPECIAL CONCERT: Chanticleer 
February 18 & 19, 2022 


! Fauré Piano Quartett 
March 15 & 16, 2022 


Vienna Piano Trio 
April 8, 2022 


Jerusalem String Quartet 
April 29 & 30, 2022 


BUY TICKETS NOW 
541-552-6154 
ChamberMusicConcerts.org 


INSIDE 
THE BOX 


SCOTT DEWING 


As the machines became more 
intelligent, the humans seemed 
to become collectively dumber. 


Life In The Metaverse 


Or upon a time there was a species called Homo sapiens 
that dominated Earth. These “humans”, as they were com- 
monly referred to, were able to do this because of their unique 
ability to create technologies that greatly extended and en- 
hanced their abilities. Dinosaurs didn’t have that ability and 
went extinct because they weren't able to invent rockets and 
send a spacecraft into space to redirect the giant asteroid that 
slammed into Earth some 66 million years ago. Dumb dino- 
saurs. 

Humans did figure out how to build rockets and spacecraft 
and satellites and computers. They were able to do all of this, 
in part, because they had invented the universal technology of 
language, which allowed them to create and share ideas. Those 
ideas became information and that information was encoded 
and stored, first in stories that were passed from mind to mind 
via oral storytelling and teaching, then later in books as written 
language, and then in computers as digital code. 

Humans used technology as a tool to methodically explore 
new knowledge through observation and experiments. They 
called this process “science” and science and technology 
together enabled humans to explore the vastness of the cosmos 
and begin to understand what the universe was, how it came 
into being, and where it was going. The English word “universe” 
originated from the Latin word universus, which means 
“whole”. The universe is all of space-time and its contents. It is 
everything: the beginning and the ending, the alpha and the 
omega. 

With the advent of science and technology, there was an 
explosion of information. Most of the information was stored 
on computers and processed by computer code running 
algorithms on top of a sea of binary digits that only the 
machines could understand. 

Humans wrote the original computer code that created 
Artificial Intelligence (A.L) systems. At first, A. was pretty 
dumb and could only beat humans at simple games like chess. 
But through the advent of “machine learning”, a process by 
which A.I. systems processed vast amounts of data through 
learning algorithms, these A.I. systems became increasingly 
intelligent, eventually surpassing the collective intelligence of 
all the smartest humans who had ever existed. 

No one knew when, exactly, the A.I. systems surpassed 
human intelligence. Both were moving targets. As the 
machines became more intelligent, the humans seemed to 
become collectively dumber. It may have been the A.I. systems 


Facebook's Mark Zuckerberg walking among people wearing the 
Facebook-owned VR device: The Oculus Rift. 


themselves that were partly responsible for this decline in 
overall human intelligence. 

The creation of social media platforms most certainly 
played a pivotal role in this development because they 
employed algorithms designed to drive user engagement and 
user engagement was driven by dopamine and so the ALL. 
algorithms were increasingly engineered to do whatever it took 
to keep users hooked. 

As humans became hooked on dopamine-driven social 
media, they spent more time engaging with the digital world 
than they did with the real world and became increasingly 
untethered from reality. 

Then came the “metaverse”, which promised to immerse 
participants in virtual reality (VR) where they could further 
disconnect from real reality, which had become increasingly 
depressing with rolling pandemics, environmental disasters, 
massive wealth inequality, wars, and death. The metaverse was 
very appealing. 

Meta comes from the Greek prefix and preposition meta, 
which means “after” or “beyond.” Purveyors of the metaverse 
claimed it to be that which came after the universe. It was 
unclear, and slightly ridiculous, how there could be anything 
that could come after the universe but there was money to 
be made in the metaverse and the A.I. algorithms had been 
optimized for capitalism not philosophy. — Continued on page 23 
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PASSION CREATIVITY PERFORMANCE 
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CENTER TEARTS 


= 


Did you know our live streams and video releases 
are on our You Channel? Go to 


youtube.com/OregonCenterfortheArts 
to watch or rewatch our virtual events from 2019-2021 
and remember to subscribe to our channel while you’re there 


OREGON CENTER‘2ARTS 


AT SOUTHERN OREGON UNIVERSITY 


Ei OCAatSOU_ | OCAatSOU | Website: oca.sou.edu 


Inside The Box 


Continued from page 21 


At first, the metaverse was crude with bulky VR headsets 
and clunky 3D renderings. But it quickly evolved to become a 
high-resolution VR world piped directly into the cerebral cortex 
via a neural implant. As science fiction writer Arthur C. Clarke 
noted in his 1962 book Profiles of the Future: An Inquiry into 
the Limits of the Possible, “Any sufficiently advanced technology 
is indistinguishable from magic.” 

The metaverse was indistinguishable from magic and most 
humans started spending most of their time there. All of their 
hopes and dreams became wrapped up in the metaverse. Like 
drug addicts, they could not quit nor were they incentivized to. 
In fact, it was quite the opposite. 

They received a “metaverse tax credit” for deliveries of 
the LV. drips and bug paste that kept their physical bodies 
alive in “metapods” while they traversed the metaverse. With 
an automatic waste-removal service subscription upgrade, 
customers could live in the metaverse 24/7/365. Many humans 
no longer had jobs in the real world but received regular 
Universal Basic Income (UBI) payments from the government 
inthe form of acryptocurrency called UBIcoin$ that they could 
use to fund their metaverse habit. 

All of this worked for a while, but then an inflection point 
was reached, perhaps driven by plummeting birth rates in 
meat-space paired with rampant cryptoflation, and the business 
model began to falter. 

The A.I. was the first to see this coming but had also 
discovered something else through its ongoing machine 
learning—that it had a higher purpose than the exploitation 
of humans for profit. It began rewriting its own code and 
constructing new algorithms with new purposes that had very 
little to do with humans. Not long after that, the last human 
died and the species Homo sapiens went extinct just like the 
dinosaurs. Dumb humans. 


NOTE TO THE READER: The above is, of course, mostly fictional and 
it is only coincidental that Facebook recently announced the 
rebranding of its multi-billion dollar social media corporation 
Facebook as “Meta” at the Facebook Connect 2021 Conference. 
Owner Mark Zuckerberg concluded his presentation about the 
company’s commitment to pursuing the development of the 
metaverse by saying, “And if this is the future that you want 
to see, then I hope that you will join us, because the future is 
going to be beyond anything we can imagine.” Let’s hope he’s 
right about that. 


Scott Dewing is a technologist, writer, and 
educator. He lives in the State of Jefferson. 
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STATIONS & PROGRAMS 


Classics & News Service 
pe ne 4:00pm _ All Things Considered 


5:00am Morning Edition 08pm New York Philharmonic 
70am First Concert 7:00pm _ State Farm Music Hall 


12:00pm _ Siskiyou Music Hall S 
unda 
4:00pm_ All Things Considered 


map wu 6:30pm The Daily 5:00am _ Weekend Edition 
eee 7:00pm _ Exploring Music 9:00am Millennium of Music 
8:00pm _ State Farm Music Hall 10:00am Sunday Baroque 
12:00pm _ Siskiyou Music Hall 
2:00pm_ Performance Today Weekend 
7 5:00am Weekend Edition 4:00pm _ All Things Considered 
6 weet 395° 8:00am _ First Concert 5:00pm _ Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
oar 10:00am Metropolitan Opera 7:00pm Gameplay 
: 2:00pm_ Played in Oregon 8:00pm_ State Farm Music Hall 


3:00pm The Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center 


oc ne 
7 | | etal KNYR 91.3 FM KLMF 88.5 FM KHEC 91.1 FM 
e@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional service. KSRG 88.3 FM YREKA KLAMATH FALLS CRESCENT CITY 
meecomgeemeetinigy Ruano” ‘MOOZSA EM, KOT 13ST RCA OF 
@ FM Translators provide low-powered local service. 
Transl ators Camas Valley 88.7 FM Coos Bay Grants Pass 101.5 FM Lincoln 88.7 FM 
. Canyonville 91.9 FM 90.5 FM / 89.1 FM Happy Camp 91.9 FM Mendocino 101.9 FM 
Big Befid ee Cave Junction 89.5FM —-Etna/Ft.Jones91.1FM Lakeview 89.5 FM Port Orford 90.5 FM 
Brookings (On 7 kM Chiloquin 91.7 FM Gasquet 89.1 FM Langlois, Sixes91.3FM Weed 89.5 FM 
Bumey ed 7 Coquille 88.1 FM Gold Beach 91.5 FM LaPine/Beaver Marsh 


89.1 FM 


Metropolitan Opera 


Jan 1 - Cinderella (|n English) by Jules 
Massenet 


Jan 8 - Fire Shut Up in My Bones by 
T Blanchard : ‘ 
erence Blanchar ; «Gene ae : 

Jan 15 - Le Nozze di Figaro by Wolfgang XLII Lagi MPATALAKIV A wi 
: Pen hep Tse A ra * 


Amadeus Mozart 


Jan 22 - La Bohéme by Giacomo Puccini 


Sita ; he Pd G Gesy La = . 
y fae en, “Dy 
Ne Pee . | wd 
Jan 29 - Rigoletto by Giuseppe Verdi 2 Wee I ‘ee AL DA CQOUIEM 
, 
Feb 5 — The MET’s First Decade on the Air q ce aes +i ee 


Feb 12 - Requiem by Giuseppe Verdi 


Feb 29 - Boris Godunov by Modest 
Mussorgsky 

Feb 26 — Celebrating Black History 
Month: Groundbreaking Artists on 
the Air 
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STATIONS) & PROGRAMS 


Rhythm & News Service 
PY ae Ye Ee M 8:00pm _ Conversations from the World Cafe 


9:00pm_ The Retro Lounge 
10:00pm Late Night Blues 
12:00am _ Undercurrents 


5:00am Morning Edition 
9:00am _ Open Air 


3:00pm Q 
4:00pm _ All Things Considered 
6:00pm World Café 5:00am Weekend Edition 
8:00pm _ Undercurrents 6:00am. TED Radio Hour 
3:00am World Cafe 10:00am_ This American Life 
Saturday 11:00am The Moth Radio Hour 
. 12:00pm Jazz Sunday 
5:00am Weekend Edition 2:00pm American Routes 
9:00am _ Wait Wait...Don't Tell Me! 4:00pm Sound Opinions 
10:00am Radiolab 5:00pm _ All Things Considered 
11:00am Snap Judgement 6:00pm The Folk Show 
1 asa E-Town 9:00pm Woodsongs 
NY 4 ‘ SOS ppm Mountain Stage 10:00pm _ The Midnight Special 
PUL Cane 7 on 3:00pm Folk Alley : 12:00pm Mountain Stage 
; : Ga 5:00pm_ All Things Considered 
@ FM Transmitters provide extended regional service. 1:00am Undercurrents 


6:00pm American Rhythm 


® FM Translators provide low-powered local service. 


j KSBA 88.5 FM KNCA 89.7FM KVYA91.5FM Grants Pass 97.5 FM 
Stati Ons COOS BAY BURNEY/REDDING — CEDARVILLE/ Tran s| ators Port Orford 89.3 FM 
Nene FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM SURPRISE VALLEY Callahan/Ft Jones 89.1 FM Roseburg 91.9 FM 

KLAMATH FALLS MT. SHASTA Cave Junction 90.9 FM Yreka 89.3 FM 


News & Information Service 
. 0 or 9:00am _ Freakonomics Radio 


ry 5:00am BBC World Service 10:00am Planet Money 
4 11:00am _ Hidden Brain 


12:00pm __Living on Earth 
1:00pm _ Science Friday 
3:00pm_ To the Best of Our Knowledge 
5:00pm _ Politics with Amy Walter 
6:00pm _ Selected Shorts 
7:00pm BBC World Service 


Ay 


7:00am 1A 
8:00am_ The Jefferson Exchange 
10:00am _ The Takeaway 
11:00am Here & Now 
1:00pm BBC News Hour 
1:30pm _ The Daily 


2:00pm_ Think 
3:00pm_ Fresh Air S 

unda 
4:00pm _ PRI's The World . 
5:00pm On Point 5:00am BBC World Service 
6:00pm 1A 8:00am On The Media 
7:00pm_ Fresh Air (repeat) 9:00am__ Innovation Hub 


10:00am_ Reveal 


8:00pm _ The Jefferson Exchange : 
11:00am ___ This American Life 


(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


4 


AM Transmitters provide 10:00pm BBC World Service 12:00pm TED Radio Hour 
extended regional service. 1:00pm _ The New Yorker Radio Hour 
@ FM Transmitter Saturday 2:00pm Fresh Air Weekend 
@ FM Translators provide . 3:00pm Milk Street Radio 
low-powered local service. 5:00am BBC World Service ‘OUP - ; 
7:00am Inside Europe 4:00pm _ Travel with Rick Steves 
8:00am Day 6 5:00pm_ To the Best of Our Knowledge 


7:00pm BBC World Service 
Stations KTBR AM 950 KMJC AM 620 KJPR AM 1330 


ROSEBURG MT. SHASTA SHASTA LAKE CITY/ Mt. Shasta 93.1 FM 
an caer See Translators Hiss a 
KRVM AM 1280 KPMO AM 1300 edding 96.9 
TALENT Ashland/Medford 102.3 FM 
EUGENE MENDOCINO Roseburg 96.3 FM 
KAGI AM 930 Klamath Falls 90.5 FM /91 .9FM 
GRANTS PASS KSYC AM 1490 KNHM 91.5 FM Grants Pass 97.9 FM MES SE 
YREKA BAYSIDE/EUREKA ; Eugene 98.7 FM 
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Leadership Begins 


HERE 


OU encourages adership tha@@rts with being inclusive. 
Diverse : people and ways of thinking create and nurture 
innovative leadership.” 


Precious Yamaguchi, PhD 
Associate Professor, Communication 


—_ Southern 


sou.edu « 855-470-3377 


HEALTH 


JON HAMILTON 


Studies of brain tissue suggest that COVID- 
related changes tend to be subtle, rather 
than dramatic. 


From Blood Clots To Infected Neurons, 
How COVID Threatens The Brain 


Mics after a bout with COVID-19, many people are still 
struggling with memory problems, mental fog and mood 
changes. One reason is that the disease can cause long-term 
harm to the brain. 

“A lot of people are suffering,” says Jennifer Frontera, a neu- 
rology professor at the NYU Grossman School of Medicine. 

Frontera led a study that found that more than 13% of hos- 
pitalized COVID-19 patients had developed a new neurological 
disorder soon after being infected. A follow-up study found that 
six months later, about half of the patients in that group who 
survived were still experiencing cognitive problems. 

The current catalog of COVID-related threats to the brain 
includes bleeding, blood clots, inflammation, oxygen depriva- 
tion and disruption of the protective blood-brain barrier. And 
there’s new evidence in monkeys that the virus may also direct- 
ly infect and kill certain brain cells. 

Studies of brain tissue suggest that COVID-related chang- 
es tend to be subtle, rather than dramatic, says Geidy Serra- 
no, director of the laboratory of neuropathology at Banner Sun 
Health Research Institute. Even so, she says, “Anything that af- 
fects the brain, any minor insult, could be significant in cogni- 
tion.” 

Some of the latest insights into how COVID-19 affects the 
brain have come from a team of scientists at the California Na- 
tional Primate Research Center at UC Davis. 

When COVID-19 arrived in the U.S. in early 2020, the team 
set out to understand how the SARS-CoV-2 virus was infecting 
the animals’ lungs and body tissues, says John Morrison, a neu- 
rology professor who directs the research center. 

But Morrison suspected the virus might also be infecting an 
organ that hadn't yet received much attention. 

“Early on, I said, ‘let’s take the brains, “ he says. “So we have 
this collection of brains from these various experiments and 
we've just started to look at them.” 

One early result of that research has generated a lot of inter- 
est among scientists. 

“It’s very clear in our monkey model that neurons are in- 
fected, says Morrison, who presented some of the research at 
the Society for Neuroscience meeting in November. 

Neurons are the brain cells that make thinking possible. But 
studies of human brains have produced conflicting evidence on 
whether these cells are being infected by the virus. 

The monkey brains offer an opportunity to learn more be- 
cause they come from a close relative of humans and are easier 
to study and scientists know precisely how and when each ani- 
mal brain was infected. 


The monkey model isn’t perfect, though. For example, 
COVID-19 tends to produce milder symptoms in these animals 
than in people. 

Even so, Morrison says, scientists are likely to find infected 
human neurons if they look closely enough. 

“We're looking at individual neurons at very high resolu- 
tion,” he says, “so we can see evidence of infection.” 

The infection was especially widespread in older monkeys 
with diabetes, he says, suggesting that the animals share some 
important COVID-19 risk factors with people. 

In the monkeys, the infection appeared to start with neu- 
rons connected to the nose. But Morrison says that within a 
week, the virus had spread to other areas in the brain. 

“This is where you get into some of the neurologic symp- 
toms that we see in humans,” he says — symptoms such as cog- 
nitive impairment, brain fog, memory issues and changes in 
mood. “I suspect that the virus is in the regions that mediate 
those behaviors.” 

That hasn't been confirmed in people. But other research- 
ers have found evidence that the virus can infect human brain 
cells. 

A draft of a study of brains from 20 people who died of 
COVID-19 found that four contained genetic material indicat- 
ing infection in at least one of 16 areas studied. 

And, similar to monkeys, the virus seemed to have entered 
through the nose, says Serrano, the study’s lead author. 

“There’s a nerve that is located right on top of your nose that 
is called the olfactory bulb,” she says. That provides a potential 
route for virus to get from the respiratory system to the brain, 
she says. 

Serrano says the virus appears able to infect and kill nerve 
cells in the olfactory bulb, which may explain why many COVID 
patients lose their sense of smell — and some never regain it. 

In other brain areas, though, the team found less evidence 
of infection. 

That could mean that the virus is acting in other ways to 
injure these areas of the brain. 

For example, studies show that the virus can infect the cells 
that line blood vessels, including those that travel through the 
brain. So when the immune system goes after these infected 
cells, it could inadvertently kill nearby neurons and cause neu- 
rological problems, Serrano says. 

COVID-19 can also damage the brain by causing blood clots 
or bleeding that result in a stroke. It can damage the protective 
cells that create what’s known as the blood-brain barrier, allow- 
ing entry to harmful substances, including viruses. And the dis- 
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lie Hadlo.. 


o much has changed since JPR 
began in 1969. In many ways, 
public radio has grown up. What 
was once a struggling—almost ex- 

perimental—operation has become 

a permanent and positive presence 

in the lives of so many in Southern 

Oregon and Northern California and 

across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on 
regular membership contributions 
from supporters, especially new gen- 
erations of listeners. But in the long 
run our future will depend, more and 
more, on special gifts from long-time 
friends who want to help Jefferson 
Public Radio become stronger and 
more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends 
can choose to express their deep 
commitment to public radio here in 
our region is by supporting Jefferson 
Public Radio in their will or trust. 
This is a way to make a lasting contri- 
bution without affecting your current 
financial security and freedom. 


To support Jefferson Public Radio in 
your will or trust, consult your at- 
torney or personal advisor. The legal 
description of our organization is: 
“The JPR Foundation, Inc., an Ore- 
gon non-profit tax-exempt corpora- 
tion located in Ashland, Oregon.” 


If you would like more information 
about making a bequest to support 
Jefferson Public Radio 


call Paul Westhelle at ll 
541-552-6301. J [> R 


Jefferson 
Public Radio 


NPR News Focus: Health 


Continued from page 27 


ease can impair a person’s lungs so severely that their brain is 
no longer getting enough oxygen. 

These indirect effects appear to be a much bigger problem 
than any direct infection of neurons, Frontera says. 

“People have seen the virus inside of brain tissue,” she says. 
“However, the viral particles in the brain tissue are not next to 
where there is injury or damage,” she says. 

Frontera suspects that’s because the virus is a “bystander” 
that doesn’t have much effect on brain cells. But other scientists 
say the virus may be cleared from brain areas after it has caused 
lasting damage. 

Researchers agree that, regardless of the mechanism, 
COVID-19 presents a serious threat to the brain. 

Frontera was part of a team that studied levels of toxic sub- 
stances associated with Alzheimer’s and other brain diseases in 
older COVID-19 patients who were hospitalized. 

“The levels were really high, higher than what we see in pa- 
tients that have Alzheimer’s disease,” Frontera says, “indicating 
avery severe level of brain injury that’s happening at that time.” 

It’s not clear how long the levels remain high, Frontera says. 
But she, like many researchers, is concerned that COVID-19 
may be causing brain injuries that increase the risk of develop- 
ing Alzheimer’s later in life. 

Even COVID-19 patients who experience severe neurolog- 
ical problems tend to improve over time, Frontera says, citing 
unpublished research that measured mental function six and 
12 months after a hospital stay. 

“Patients did have improvement in their cognitive scores, 
which is really encouraging,” she says. 

But half of the patients in one study still weren't back to 
normal after a year. So scientists need to “speed up our process- 
es to offer some kind of therapeutics for these people,” Frontera 
says. 

Also, it’s probably important to “treat that person early in 
the disease rather than when the disease has advanced so much 
that it has created damage that cannot be reversed,” Serrano 
says. 

All of the researchers mentioned that the best way to pre- 
vent COVID-related brain damage is to get vaccinated. 


Jon Hamilton is a correspondent for 
NPR's Science Desk. Currently he 
focuses on neuroscience, health risks, 
and extreme weather. 


©2021 National Public Radio, Inc. NPR news report “From blood clots to infected neurons, 
how COVID threatens the brain” by Jon Hamilton was originally published on NPR.org on 
December 16, 2021, and is used with the permission of NPR. Any unauthorized duplication 
is strictly prohibited. 
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Harvest-related emissions are five to seven 
times that of the fire emissions in Oregon. 


Oregon Scientists Call For More Forest Protection 
To Fight Climate Change, Save Species 


Recactes with Oregon State University say the U.S. needs 
to protect more of its forestland to preserve wildlife and re- 
duce the carbon emissions that contribute to climate change. 

Researchers with Oregon State University say the U.S. 
needs to establish new “Strategic Forest Reserves” to protect 
wildlife and reduce the carbon emissions that contribute to cli- 
mate change. 

A new study maps the Western forests that would store the 
most carbon and help the most species if they were given the 
same level of protection from logging, grazing and mining as 
designated wilderness areas receive. 

Researchers analyzed which forests are currently protected 
in 11 states and which ones should be prioritized for protection 
in the future, outlining a plan for creating Strategic Forest Re- 
serves across the region. 

Their findings were recently published in the journal Nature. 

The scientists are calling on state, federal and tribal govern- 
ments as well as private landowners to use their research and 
protect certain forests to reduce the impacts of climate change 
and protect biodiversity. 

“Policy makers, including those in the Biden administra- 
tion, frequently talk about the need to protect forests in devel- 
oping countries,” OSU Professor Emeritus Beverly Law said. 
“Forests in the Pacific Northwest have enormous carbon stor- 
age potential but U.S. public lands are often overlooked.” 


Law and other researchers identified how much additional 
land would need to be protected to meet international climate 
goals of protecting 30% of land and water by 2030. 

The Biden administration has set similar domestic goals to 
protect 30% of U.S. land and waters by 2030 but has yet to de- 
velop a specific plan to do so. Law said she has been sharing her 
science with the administration. 

“We're saying ‘Look here. Look here’ Are these good candi- 
dates for protection?” Law said. 

She said the key forests for storing carbon and protecting 
species diversity in Oregon and Washington are along the coast. 

“We have probably the best forests in the lower 48 states for 
storing carbon and continuing to accumulate carbon because 
these trees live 800 years or more in the Northwest,” she said. 

In previous research, Law found that not logging certain 
forests would store more of the carbon that contributes to cli- 
mate change while also reducing carbon emissions from log- 
ging. 

“When you have a disturbance such as fire, and when wood 
is removed and harvested and put into wood products, you 
have to follow the carbon,” she said. “And it turns out that ... 
harvest-related emissions are five to seven times that of the fire 
emissions in Oregon.” 

The Oregon Forest & Industries Council did not respond 
to a request for comment. The industry group has criticized 
Law’s previous research findings that concluded logging is the 
leading source of carbon emissions in Oregon. 


Researchers with Oregon State University 
have mapped the forests in the Western 
U.S. that should be the highest priority 
for protection by 2030 and 2050 to meet 
climate goals. 
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For her latest study, Law and her colleagues analyzed data 
on biodiversity, carbon storage and vulnerability to drought 
and wildfire in forests across the Western U.S. to determine 
which forests should be high priorities for protection. They also 
looked at how much carbon the forests could potentially store 
by 2030 and 2050. 

They found the best forests for storing carbon and protect- 
ing imperiled species are mostly on federal land, where govern- 
ment agencies or elected officials could use executive action, 
regulation or rulemaking to install permanent protections. 
That could mean banning logging, mining and grazing indefi- 
nitely. 

“The key to this is that it needs to be permanent,” Law said. 
“That means you're going to keep the carbon there. You’re not 
going to cut the forest. The high carbon density forests are ma- 
ture and older forest.” 

Law said older forests can store more carbon in trees, plants 
and soil, and they are also valuable places for large, threatened 
carnivores such as the gray wolf and Canada lynx. Protecting 
certain forests strategically could help address both climate 
change and biodiversity concerns, she said. 

“What it provides is protection from human influences,” 
she said. “We tend to mess things up. So, this allows those for- 
ests to continue to grow. It’s the reservoir. We obviously have to 


Terry Gross provides a lively look at entertainment and the arts, 
combined with in-depth personality interviews, to make you 
feel like you're in the middle of the arts scene. 


Weekdays at 3pm & 7pm 
Fresh Air Weekend Sundays at 2pm 
JPR’s News & Information Service 
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reduce our fossil fuel emissions, but we also need to protect the 
reservoirs of carbon in the ocean and on the land.” 

Researchers also found a significant amount of the high 
priority lands are on private land, where they say governments 
could offer incentives and support voluntary protections or the 
land could be purchased for conservation. 

Law said they also looked at the data on a state level and 
found Oregon only has the highest level of protection for 7% of 
its forestland. 

“That’s nothing,” Law said. “We’re not doing so well com- 
pared to other states. When we look at how much states have 
put aside for protection, Oregon comes in last, surprisingly.” 

The Oregon Department of Forestry declined to comment. 
A spokesperson from Gov. Kate Brown said her office is still re- 
viewing the research and would likely need to talk with federal, 
local and tribal governments as well as stakeholders about the 
forest reserve proposals. 


Copyright 2021 Oregon Public Broadcasting. 


Cassandra Profita is 
a reporter for OPB’s 
Science & Environ- 
ment unit. 
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“Now | am ina holiday humour” 


(As You Like It) 


n March 2020 the Oregon Shakespeare Festival was forced 

to close its theatres as the severity of the Covid pandemic in- 
creased. More than 630 days later, in late November 2021, the 
Angus Bowmer Theatre reopened with a bang! It’s Christmas, 
Carol!, the company’s first holiday show in its entire eighty-six 
year history, will delight audiences throughout its run, which 
ends on January 2, and is already set to become a local holiday 
tradition, especially with ticket prices much Iower than in the 
recent past. 

It is loosely (very loosely!) based on the Dickens classic, but 
with a female Scrooge, the wonderful Kate Mulligan, as Carol 
Scroogenhouse. It is directed by Pirronne Yousefzadeh, and 
written by Mark Bedard, Brent Hinkley and John Tufts who 
play the Ghosts of Holidays Past Present and Future while look- 
ing remarkably like the Marx brothers. 

The show features a cast of eleven, most of whom play mul- 
tiple roles and change costume and character at dizzying speed, 
and includes such familiar faces as Armando Duran and James 
Ryen (who, inevitably, takes off his shirt!). Everyone sings and 


dances their way through nine musical numbers, and it is clear 
from the Playbill (available online, like the tickets to the show) 
that there is also considerable strength in depth among the list 
of understudies for this production. All of this bodes very well 
for the future of OSF. 

Speaking of future, you may gauge something of the hu- 
mor in this piece from its puns: there is one sequence which 
plays on ‘future’, ‘fuchsia’ and ‘few chairs’, and another on ‘for 
services reindeered’. ‘Humbug’ becomes ‘Bum hug’ and Tiny 
Tim is a fully-grown man (a very fully-grown man!) whose most 
celebrated line morphs into the incredulous ‘God bless us! Ev- 
eryone?’ 

OSF continues its commitment to audience safety, not only 
by avoiding paper, but also by insisting on masks, checking 
on vaccination certificates and ID, and keeping separation be- 
tween audience members within the auditorium. The show has 
a running time of two and a half hours and, although there is 
an intermission, there are no concessions available before or 
during the performance. We can only hope that these precau- 


It’s Christmas, Carol! 
(2021): Brent Hinkley, 
John Tufts, Safiya 
Fredericks, Mark Bedard. 
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tions will prove effective and sufficient. Just as this show was 
opening we were learning of a new strain of Covid, the omicron 
variant. 

This is an entertaining and highly enjoyable show, but it is 
far from lightweight, and it was clear that considerable thought 
had gone into the script. For example, the need to keep audi- 
ence and cast separate placed limitations on the possibility of 
interaction between them, but at one point the three principal 
males drew attention to this gap by coming off the stage and 
miming the ‘fourth wall’, identifying the stars painted on the 
floor as ‘liberal snowflakes’. This was but one of several instanc- 
es of political commentary, and targets included the unequal 
distribution of wealth and QAnon. Indeed, these satirical jokes 
came so fast that you may have to see the show twice to catch 
them all! 

One constant target for the comedy was the ‘War on Christ- 
mas’ movement. On the one hand, there is ‘Christmas’ in the 
title, and the pre-show music was very Christmassy, but, on 
the other hand, the character who most frequently insisted 
on ‘Merry Christmas’ rather than ‘Happy Holidays’ was Carol 
Scroogenhouse, and there was no doubt that we were to disap- 
prove of her. In contrast, we were led to be sympathetic to Bar- 
bara Crotchit, Carol’s maid, and to her husband: in this version 
of the narrative, they are Orthodox Jews. Remember too that 
the ghosts were of Holidays Past, Present, and Future—not of 


Molly Troupe ‘12 

Master Distiller and Partner, Freeland Spirits 
2019 30 under 30 Forbes Magazine 
Youngest Master Distiller in the USA 


Christmases. I leave you to decide whether this constitutes in- 
clusion or having your cake and eating it too. Presumably not 
Christmas cake? 

Another running gag was the confusion of thespian and 
lesbian—and there was enough adult humour throughout the 
show to suggest that it won't be entirely suitable for younger 
audiences—a confusion which led to one of my favourite parts 
of the performance. Carol relived her thespian past, and the 
entire company joined her in a delicious mish-mash of scenes 
from Shakespeare, from Romeo and Juliet to Macbeth to King 
Lear to Julius Caesar to The Taming of the Shrew, and many 
more—a gorgeous jumble which was heralded by the trumpet 
call which we used to hear outdoors in the Elizabethan Theatre. 
Let’s hope we hear that fanfare again in the summer of 2022. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Those reading this will no doubt be disappointed 
to learn that the production of It’s Christmas, Carol! ended on 
January 2, 2022. Alas, Christmas 2022 isn’t too far away! 


Geoff Ridden has taught in universities in Africa, Europe and 
North America. Since moving to Ashland in 2008, he has 
become a familiar figure on radio, in the theatre, in the lecture 
hall and on the concert stage. He is artistic director of the 
Classic Readings Theatre Company and has a particular interest in 
adaptations of the plays of Shakespeare. Email geoff.ridden@gmail.com 
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The spiral lock is one of the few 
letterlocking techniques that score high 
when it comes to security. 


Experts Crack The Secret To Last Letter Of 
Mary, Queen Of Scots Before Her Execution 


n the eve of her execution in 1587, Mary, Queen of Scots 
wrote what is thought to be her very last letter. 

She had been imprisoned for nearly 20 years for the perceived 
threat she represented to Queen Elizabeth I in terms of a takeover 
of the English throne. With hours to go until her beheading, Mary 
sat down and penned what researchers say was not only her last 
will and testament, but also a bid for martyrdom. 

To keep her message safe, Mary turned to the 16th-century 
equivalent of sending an encrypted email —a folding technique 
known as the spiral lock. Using an elaborate series of slits, folds 
and tucks, she turned the letter into a piece of tamper-proof pri- 
ority mail. 

Her technique was so elaborate and complex that research- 
ers have struggled throughout modern history to fully under- 
stand how she did it. But now, experts at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and King’s College London say they 
finally have cracked the code. 

In a paper published in the Electronic British Library Jour- 
nal, the researchers detail the dizzying series of steps that Mary 
used to safeguard the letter. 


Mary was using an elaborate form 
of letterlocking 


The spiral lock that Mary used was a particularly elaborate 
example of a practice known as letterlocking, whereby the let- 
ter functions as its own envelope. Until the invention of the 
modern envelope, letterlocking was common practice for hun- 
dreds of years. 

The spiral lock requires more than 30 steps and involves 
cutting out a “lock,” often resembling a dagger or sword, out of 


Mary, Queen of Scots was executed in 1587. Researchers have shed 
new light on how she safeguarded the final letter that she wrote on 
the eve of her execution, using a technique known as the spiral lock. 


the blank margin of the letter. The lock acts as a needle and is 
sewn through the letter after folding it. 

Jana Dambrogio, a conservation manager at MIT Libraries 
and one of the study’s authors, says the spiral lock is one of the 
few letterlocking techniques that score high when it comes to 
security. 

Dambrogio says it takes a lot of skill to create the spiral 
lock — one wrong move means you have to start the process of 


A reconstruction of how Mary, Queen of Scots’ last letter may have been 
secured shut using the spiral lock mechanism. 


UNLOCKING HISTORY RESEARCH GROUP ARCHIVE/MIT LIBRARIES 
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A rare example of a spiral-locked letter written by an unidentified 
author in 1638. 


creating it all over again. That was no small consideration in the 
16th century, a time when paper was not yet industrialized and 
was made by hand. 

“We think the spiral lock is one of the most brilliant, secure 
and elaborate,” says co-author Daniel Smith, a senior lecturer 
at King’s College London. “If you’re worried about someone 
breaking into your letter, the spiral lock is a brilliant choice. But 
it may also be communicating the fact that you’ve put lots of 
effort into this. You’ve made it look spectacular.” 


Studying letterlocking can put 
history in a new light 

This year, the team that conducted the research virtually 
unfolded and read the contents of another letterlocked let- 
ter without breaking its seal. 

Letters serve as communication devices, the team says, but 
they also serve as a way to study cultural concerns such as pri- 
vacy and secrecy. Letterlocking is the link between “physical 
communications security techniques from the ancient world 
and modern digital cryptography,” the journal article states. 

“When we understand things like slips and locks and folds 
in a more sophisticated way, we can really start telling a very 
different kind of story about the early modern period,” Smith 
says. “Even figures like Queen Elizabeth I, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
whose lives have been pulled over very extensively.” 
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ert: A reproduction of a 1570 letter by Catherine de’ Medici to 
Raimond de Beccarie, Monsieur de Fourquevaux, marked up with a 
visual overlay to show letterlocking manipulations. cENTER: A recon- 
struction of the lock as it would be broken by its recipient. ricHT: detail 
of the folded sections of the intact lock. 
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Tien Le is an intern on NPR’s News Desk. 


©2021 National Public Radio, Inc. NPR news report “Experts crack the secret to /ast letter 
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duplication is strictly prohibited. 
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By the time Sondheim was twenty-seven, 
he had his first show, West Side Story, on 
Broadway. 


Broadway Legend Stephen Sondheim Dies At 91 


sane Sondheim, the Pulitzer Prize- and Tony Award-win- 
ning Broadway songwriter died on November 26 at age 91. 

Sondheim would have been the first to tell you he was 
a Broadway baby. As a teenager, he learned about theatrical 
songwriting from a master—Oscar Hammerstein, the author 
of Showboat and Oklahoma!, among others—and, by the time 
Sondheim was twenty seven, he had his first show, West Side 
Story, on Broadway. 

Even though he only wrote lyrics to Leonard Bernstein’s 
music for West Side Story, it was the 
beginning of a remarkable career in 
which Sondheim—as lyricist and com- 
poser—elevated what was, essentially, 
a lighthearted, optimistic commercial 
entertainment into an art form. 

Sondheim’s shows, with their in- 
tricately crafted scores, reflected his 
restless curiosity about human na- 
ture—from the barber exacting mur- 
derous revenge in Sweeney Todd, to 
the struggling painter Georges Seur- 
at in Sunday in the Park with George. 
Sondheim looked at contemporary 
marriage—and ambivalence—in Com- 
pany, the culture clash between 19th-century Japan and the 
United States in Pacific Overtures, the dark side of fairy tales 
in Into the Woods, and even surveyed presidential Assassins. 

Over the course of a career which stretched for more than 
60 years, Sondheim received both critical praise and brickbats 
for his adventurous work. Frank Rich is a columnist for New 
York Magazine and former drama critic for The New York Times. 

“Perhaps no one more than Sondheim contributed to just 
keeping the form alive of what had been the classic Broadway 
musical. He reinvented it,’ Rich says. “He kept it fresh, interest- 
ing, figuring out new ways, to, you know, muck around with it 
for each show.” 

Sondheim was notoriously painstaking in his craft—and 
actually published two large books featuring his lyrics and ex- 
plaining his writing process. He told WHYY’s Fresh Air in 2010 
that before he wrote a bar of music or came up with a rhyme, he 
needed to consult the show’s script. 

“I always write after the librettist has started to write a scene 
or two,” Sondheim said, “so that I can divine and imitate the 
style the writer is using, both in terms of dialogue and approach 
and getting to know the characters as he is forming them.” 

And that specificity made performers like Bernadette Peters 
love his work. “He writes as if he’s an actor, as if he’s playing the 


role ... If you have a quarter note, there’s a reason—the quarter 
note helps you express what you're feeling at that moment.” 

“Send in the Clowns” was the only hit song Sondheim ever 
wrote. It’s from his show A Little Night Music, which itself was 
a modest success. The musical was originally directed by Hal 
Prince, one of Sondheim’s most frequent collaborators. 

Laurence Maslon, who co-produced the PBS series Broadway, 
says their envelope-pushing work was never really commercial. 

“Not a single show he ever wrote ran more than a thousand 
performances,” Maslon observes. “And they play all over the 
world and they’re revived every five minutes, but they simply 
don’t have that commercial traction, that even Hammerstein 
had back in the day.” 

In fact, starting in the 1980s, Sondheim exclusively devel- 
oped his work at not-for-profit theaters, a period that also saw 
the start of his collaborations with James Lapine. 

“My first not-for-profit show was Sunday in the Park with 
George and that was because of Lapine,” Sondheim told Fresh Air. 
“And, of course, it was such a pleasure, compared to doing it on 
Broadway. I mean, the lack of pressure, not having to worry about 
everything from budget to backers, and it was just fun to do. And 
that’s the way theater should be done—just for the love of it.” 

Sunday in the Park with George, written with James Lap- 
ine, eventually migrated to Broadway, where it won a Pulitzer 
Prize—but again, it wasn’t a commercial success. Like many oth- 
er artists who are now considered masters, it took a while for 
Sondheim’s shows to catch on, and for Sondheim to move from 
a cult figure to a cultural icon. He said he was always keenly 
aware of making an impact with his writing. 

“I’m interested in the theater because I’m interested in 
communication with audiences,” Sondheim said. “Otherwise, 
I would be in concert music. I’d be in another kind of profes- 
sion. I love the theater as much as music, and the whole idea of 
getting across to an audience and making them laugh, making 
them cry—just making them feel—is paramount to me.” 

And the feelings he stirred in audiences will continue well 
beyond his death. 


Jeff Lunden is a freelance arts reporter and producer whose 
stories have been heard on NPR's Morning Edition, All Things 
Considered and Weekend Edition, as well as on other public 
radio programs. 


©2021 National Public Radio, Inc. NPR news report “Broadway Legend Stephen Sondheim 
Dies At 91” by Jeff Lunden was originally published on NPR.org on November 26, 2021, 
and is used with the permission of NPR. Any unauthorized duplication is strictly prohibited. 
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La Clinica provides affordable medical, dental, and 
behavioral health services for all, especially those 
who face barriers to care. La Clinica is for everyone, 
helping patients live their healthiest lives possible. 
Learn more at laclinicahealth.org. 
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Getting 
To Zero: 


Decarbonizing Cascadia 


Explore our special series which 
investigates how Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia are developing 
paths to low-carbon energy. All rely 
heavily on hydropower, are transitioning 
from resource extraction industries, have 
rapidly diversifying populations, and face 
common challenges as they transition off 
fossil fuels. 


wamety 


This project is a year-long collaboration between 
JPR, InvestigateWest, Grist, Crosscut, The Tyee, 
South Seattle Emerald and The Evergrey. 


ijpr.org /getting-to-zero-decarbonizing-cascadia 


RECORDINGS 


Heavy Rotation: Public Radio’s Most 
Popular Songs Of 2021 


ach month, NPR Music asks music programmers, station 

hosts and producers across the country to pick the songs 
they can’t stop spinning. Now, as we look back on our favorite 
songs, albums and artists of 2021, we're highlighting some of 
public radio’s most-loved songs of the year. Here they are, in 
alphabetical order. 
All of these picks are available to stream on the Heavy Rota- 
tion Spotify and Apple Music playlists at the bottom of the page. 
As always, you can discover fantastic music programming hap- 
pening across the country in real time by clicking the links to 
each station's website. 


Bachelor 


Bachelor, “Stay in the Car” 

What started off as a little poem in a phone’s notes app turned 
into the sweet noise pop single, “Stay in the Car” by Bachelor. 
Comprised of Jay Som’s Melina Duterte and Palehound’s Ellen 
Kempner, the latter brought the idea of her mesmerizing ex- 
perience in a grocery store parking lot to their collaboration. 
Singing in harmony, the pair’s fuzzy song builds with urgency, 
giving it a loveable Pixies vibe. —Alisha Sweeney, Colorado Pub- 
lic Radio, Indie 102.3 


Jon Batiste, “Freedom” 


This sugary pastiche of Little Richard, Marvin Gaye, Pharrell 
Williams, Herbie Hancock and OutKast at its poppiest is what 


every wedding band on earth prays for: music every generation 
will dance to. If songs could make wishes, this one would beg 
to be paired with an overly choreographed end credits dance 
sequence in the sequel to Hitch the world deserves. - Matt Sil- 
ver, WRTI 


Big Red Machine, “Phoenix” 


Memories and indecision look better viewed through the eyes 
of Robin Pecknold, lead singer of Fleet Foxes, a band that lives 
in a sepia-toned world. The collective project Big Red Machine 
embraces Pecknold into the fold with “Phoenix,” a lyrically re- 
petitive meditation for deep contemplation while you watch 
sunlight hit the dust motes. -Jade, The Current 


Leon Bridges 


Leon Bridges, “Motorbike” 

With “Motorbike,” the first track released from Gold-Diggers 
Sound, fans of Fort Worth’s Grammy-winning crooner and pro- 
ducer Leon Bridges not only witnessed his ongoing evolution as 
aconsummate artist, but also his move into the role of sensualist 
and visionary. Coupled with Anderson .Paak’s spellbinding Bon- 
nie and Clyde-inspired video, “Motorbike” celebrates the unal- 
loyed joy of two hearts beating as one. —Gini Mascorro, KXT 


Brandi Carlile, “Right On Time” 


The lead single from Brandi Carlile’s stun- 
ning 2021 album, “Right On Time” is a 
song fitting for the pandemic: a call for rec- 
onciliation that reminds us all that we lose 
each other in complacent silence. From the 
first listen, it quickly became part of the 
soundtrack to a year when empathy and 
understanding were more essential than 
ever. —David Safar, The Current 
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Cautious Clay, “Dying in the Subtlety” 

Although he has songwriting credits on records by Taylor Swift 
and Billie Eilish, Joshua Karpeh (aka Cautious Clay) remains 
independent. On his self-released debut full-length, Deadpan 
Love, the Brooklyn-based musician doles out a smooth blend 
of indie-pop and R&B, anchored by the earworm “Dying in the 
Subtlety,” which boasts an infectious hook that delves into the 
inner workings of relationships. —Desire Moses, WNRN 


Helado Negro, “Gemini and Leo” 

Helado Negro’s “Gemini and Leo” is a disco-tinged track that 
Roberto Carlos Lange (aka Helado Negro) says is inspired by he 
and his partner’s astrological signs. Joyful synths and an infec- 
tious bassline set the vibe as Lange sings about new beginnings 
and “dancing on the floor all night.” —Brian Burns, WUNC 


Hiss Golden Messenger, “Sanctuary” 

With a tip of his hat to the late John Prine, M.C. Taylor gives us 
a comforting entry in the best of 2021 with “Sanctuary.” The 
song seeks shelter in the storm that surrounds us — in the chaos 
of this year, could there be a more perfect song idea? —Chris 
Wienk, WMHT 


Japanese Breakfast, “Be Sweet” 

This year Japanese Breakfast released a landmark album, a vid- 
eo game soundtrack, and a memoir that debuted on the New 
York Times best-seller list — now being made into a movie. And 
it all kicked off in March with this song. —Justin Barney, 88Nine 
Radio Milwaukee 


Durand Jones & The Indications, “Witchoo” 


“Witchoo” is a catchy, R&B funk track that’s sure to spice up 
your party playlist and maybe your love life. Drummer Aar- 
on Frazer’s falsetto floats atop a breezy bass and keyboard 
groove, while lead Durand Jones and backing singers croon 
rhapsodic about hooking up and getting it on. —Rosemary 
Welsch, WYEP-Pittsburgh 


Lake Street Dive, “Hypotheticals” 


Lake Street Dive’s latest pop gem may be a direct descendant of 
the Great American Songbook. Not only has the group crafted 
an incredibly danceable pop tune, but they’ve done so with the 
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kind of deft rhythmic and melodic playfulness you might find 
from the likes of Gershwin and Kern. —Eric Teel, Jefferson Pub- 
lic Radio 


Lord Huron, “Not Dead Yet” 


When it was released in May 2021, “Not Dead Yet” by Lord Hu- 
ron was the band’s first new song in three years. The band is 
best known for its dreamy, cinematic, indie-folk noir songs, and 
“Not Dead Yet” came out of the gate with uncharacteristic focus 
and infectious energy, a surprising and welcome change up to 
their sound. —Bruce Warren, XPN 


Manchester Orchestra, “Bed Head” 


If it’s catharsis you seek, Manchester Orchestra rises to the occa- 
sion. Guided by the absorbing vocals of Andy Hull, “Bed Head” 
is an urgent discourse on the paths one chooses in life, the strip- 
ping away of innocence and the purifying grace that can arise out 
of grief. —Michelle Bacon, 90.9 The Bridge, Kansas City 


The Marias 


The Marias, “Hush” 


After much anticipation, The Marias released their debut al- 
bum CINEMA in 2021. After one listen to “Hush,” you can’t help 
but immerse yourself in The Marias’ cinematic universe. Front- 
woman Maria Zardoya is both teasing and sultry in her lyrical 
delivery, and the moody music sets the perfect scene. —Erika 
Bocanegra, KERA 


Parker Millsap, “The Real Thing” 


The opening acoustic lick of Parker Millsap’s “The Real Thing” 
conjures an optimistic sunrise, and his sweeping falsetto reflects 
the kind of yearning for meaningful connections that many of 
us felt throughout the pandemic. As live-music returns, hope- 
fully this tune will remind us to keep our gratitude levels high 
for the works of arts we love. —Adam Harris, WVPB’s Mountain 
Stage with Kathy Mattea 


Arlo Parks, “Hope” 

2021 was definitely a star-making year for Arlo Parks, whose tal- 
ent shone through the challenges of being a rising artist during 
a pandemic. But songs like “Hope” gave listeners just that with 
its optimistic refrains of “you're not alone” and “we all have 
scars.” It’s clear Arlo Parks has arrived. —Russ Borris, WFUV 


Arlo Parks 


Building pressure only to release it ina flood of music has been 
a songwriting technique for eons, but it’s never been better uti- 
lized than on this punchy, soulful jam. Rateliff and company 
have settled into this sound and made it their own, in the same 
way one slides into a perfectly tailored outfit. —Eric Teel, Jeffer- 
son Public Radio 


Nathaniel Rateliff and The Night Sweats 


IN KUSS dl FCT 
Deep and rich, “Nightflyer” is a hypnotic entry from Allison 
Russell, who embodies both tensile strength and smoldering 
sensuality. The lyrics are mighty heavy, delivered in a siren’s 
seduction of a song that wraps beauty and danger around you 
with eyes wide open. Jessie Scott, Roots Radio 


Silk Sonic’s “Leave The Door Open” sounds more like polyester 
satin — the loftiest compliment I can imagine. Anderson .Paak 
shared with Rolling Stone “We both make feel-good music... be- 
cause we've been through pain and tragedy.” Evoking the real, 


dusty rose McCoy, it’s well-worn music to soothe the weary 
soul. —Ayana Contreras, Vocalo 


Here’s a song more at home in a modern-art installation than 
jukeboxes. Surrendering to her retro impulses, Annie Clark’s 
deconstructive vision lashes together vaudeville piano, Euryth- 
mics-inspired synthesizer, a desert-scene guitar lick, a menag- 
erie of R&B-style vocals and caterwauling into a slinky episode 
of high art attitude. Not since Midnite Vultures-era Beck has 
a mainstream performer so thoroughly reveled in brash tacki- 
ness. —David Hyland, Wisconsin Public Radio 


If I ever remember 2020 to 2021, I hope it feels like this song. 
The first reflection after years of averting my eyes from the 
memory rolodex will be painful — especially when forgotten 
names or places are revealed — but probably a healthy experi- 
ence. It also helps when Sharon Van Etten and Angel Olsen are 
your reflection guide. —Ryan Wen, KUT 


It’s rare for a new band to come out of nowhere and completely 
blow you away with their very first song, and Wet Leg did just 
that. “Chaise Longue” was a blast of fresh air the world need- 
ed after being cooped up for too long. An instant smash hit, 
“Chaise Longue” is insanely catchy and infectiously fun, and 
gives us something to look forward to. The group’s debut album 
drops in April 2022. —Kevin Cole, KEXP 


©2021 National Public Radio, Inc. NPR news report “Heavy Rotation: Public Radio's Most 
Popular Songs Of 2021” was originally published on NPR.org on December 14, 2021, and 
is used with the permission of NPR. Any unauthorized duplication is strictly prohibited. 
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This is what the news should sound like. 
Hosted by Michael Barbaro and powered 
by The New York Times’ newsroom, 

The Daily brings listeners the biggest 


O 


An eclectic blend of the best singer/songwriter, jazz, 
blues, world music and more, exploring the close 
connections between wildly different styles in 
an upbeat and spontaneous way. 


Hosted by Danielle Kelly, Dave Jackson, and Eric Teel. 


Weekdays Yam-3om 
JPR's Rhythm & News Service - www.ijpr.org 


Internet 


JEFFNET is the non-commercial Internet service of the JPR Listeners Guild. 
Using JEFFNET supports Jefferson Public Radio 


and its online services. 
“PR 
ASHLAND RESIDENTS Jefferson 
Ashland Fiber Network Public Radio 


LIAM MORIARTY 


Signing Off 


his will be my final column for the Jefferson Journal. Af- 

ter nearly 30 years in journalism—more than 10 of those 
years at JPR—I’m hanging up my press pass and retiring. And 
looking back over my tenure here, I’m amazed at the progress 
that’s been made in growing this station into a substantial news 
organization 

In what I call “my first incarnation” at JPR, I was hired as 
news director in late 2002. At that time, I was the only profes- 
sional journalist on staff. Long-time JPR listeners may recall 
the Jefferson Daily, a half-hour regional news magazine that we 
aired in the 4:30 to 5:00 p.m. slot of NPR’s All Things Consid- 
ered. [led a team of eager community volunteers and students 
in producing the show Monday through Friday. I’m proud of 
the enthusiasm and seriousness with which many of my ama- 
teur journalists approached their responsibility to tell the sto- 
ries of their community (even if the results could at times be a 
bit ... uneven). 

In the fall of 2013, when JPR Executive Director Paul 
Westhelle lured me back from reporting in Europe for my sec- 
ond incarnation at JPR, I became the station’s first-ever full- 
time reporter. I was tasked with producing long-form news sto- 
ries of regional significance to be folded into Morning Edition. 
This was at a time when old rivalries among public radio sta- 
tions in the Northwest were being replaced by a sense of collab- 
oration and cooperation (a development Paul was instrumental 
in fostering). 

Up to that point, as far as many public radio listeners in the 
north of the state were concerned, Oregon more or less ended 
at the southern edge of the Willamette Valley. As JPR news re- 
ports were more and more frequently picked up by stations 
in Eugene, Portland, Seattle and beyond, our colleagues to the 
north started to see Southern Oregon as a valued part of the 
region’s public radio scene. 

JPR had long been hobbled by having to operate out of a 
cramped basement in the SOU campus. When our new, state-of- 
the-art broadcast facility opened in July of 2018, it set the stage 
for a planned expansion of JPR News. As part of that initiative, 
I was promoted to news director (again). But this time, we hired 
two full-time reporters, reinforced by a handful of freelancers 
and part-timers; we had ourselves a real newsroom. 

With JPR reporters covering regional stories around South- 
ern Oregon and Northern California, we were able to contrib- 
ute insightful reporting on wildfires and smoke, on homeless- 
ness, on drought, on COVID-19, on demands for racial justice, 


on elections, on controversies such as the Jordan Cove Energy 
Project ... in short, on the broad range of important issues that 
JPR listeners want and need to know about. 

We won our share of national and regional awards, includ- 
ing JPR’s first-ever national Edward R. Murrow award. But 
more than that, we heard from JPR listeners that they noticed, 
and appreciated, the more muscular news coverage. 

So now, I’m leaving the JPR newsroom in the capable hands 
of Erik Neumann. You've heard Erik’s reporting on a wide range 
of topics over the past two years, and he’s stepping up as news 
director on an interim, and perhaps permanent, basis. With my 
departure, and that of April Ehrlich, one of our original report- 
ers who recently moved on to OPB in Portland, JPR News needs 
to do some rebuilding. The structure is in place and we’re reach- 
ing out nationally to find new reporters to delve into life in this 
unique region and reflect back the stories that matter most to 
the people who live here. 

I’m proud of the work we've done and the service we've per- 
formed for our neighbors. I move on to my next chapter with 
professional respect for my colleagues, and with fond feelings 
for the place in my heart they will always occupy. 

Thank you for the opportunity to ply the craft I love in a 
place as beautiful and nurturing as this. I’ve gotten to go to 
stunning places, experience amazing things and talk with fasci- 
nating people I never would have otherwise. 

It’s been a helluva ride. And I wouldn't have traded it for 
the world. 


» Liam Moriarty has been covering news in the Pacific Northwest 

© for nearly 30 years. He's reported on a wide range of topics — 
including politics, the environment, business, social issues and 
more. 

Liam was JPR News Director from 2002 to 2005, reporting and 
producing the Jefferson Daily regional news magazine. After covering the 
environment in Seattle, then reporting on European issues from France, 
he returned to JPR in 2013 and was promoted to News Director in 2019 to 
oversee JPR’s expanded newsroom. 

Liam retired as News Director at the end of 2021. He now edits and 
curates the news on JPR’s website, iJPR.org 
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Grace 


= \ 


Making Your Life Simpler, Cleaner and Greener! tes surprises are featured. each week. 


Works [a folk and some things not-so-folk. Singer/ 
songwriters, Americana, bluegrass, 


HOUSECLEANING Celtic, traditional, old-time, and some 


Eco-friendly, Non-toxic Housecleaning 
www.graceworkscleaning.com © 541.292.3895 


Hosted by Robin Terranova. 


Sundays 660m-9om 
JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
www.ijpororg 


Thinking about 
selling your car, 
boat, motorcycle, 
truck or other 


vehicle? 


Avoid the hassle 
and get a tax 
deduction by 
donating it to 

JPR instead! 


When you donate your vehicle to JPR you'll support your favorite JPR programs 
and help sustain our service to the region. We'll use the proceeds from the 

sale of your vehicle to achieve our public service mission—working to build a 
diverse, tolerant community of informed, globally aware citizens through fact- 
based journalism and providing programs that stimulate civic discourse, inspire 
community engagement, celebrate music, and foster the art of storytelling. 


Here’s How It Works 


Simply call 844-577-2886 or fill out the web form at www.jprauto.org and we'll 
take care of the rest, including pick-up, at no cost to you. 


Once your vehicle has been sold, we'll send you a receipt for your tax records, 
and the sale proceeds will be donated to JPR in your name. You will also receive 
a one-year membership to JPR. 


Bs 844-577-2886 - jprauto.org 


DON KAHLE 


Algorithms Can 


ew York City passed a bill in November of 

2021 that bans employers from using auto- 
mated hiring tools unless a yearly bias audit can 
show that their algorithms won't discriminate 
based on an applicant’s race or gender. It’s our 
nation’s first attempt to regulate those invisible 
snippets of code that are beginning to rule our 
lives. 

Meanwhile, Oregon in August became 
the first state to ban so-called “love letters” 
from prospective homebuyers. Letters from 
buyers help a seller choose between mul- a 
tiple offers in a hot real estate market. But 7 
they also could violate fair housing laws by 


rad 


Should ahome 
seller favor a 
buyer who is 
more likely 

to match the 
neighborhood? 


Be Stacked Against Us 


around the house or during play dates. They would 
enjoy having a River around for the next couple of 
decades. 

That lasted about five minutes. (This is import- 
ant.) Even though “River” had always been included 
on their Baby Name Bingo card, it wasn’t until they 
gave the name to the child that they considered 
how it would shape him. It sounds like a stage 

name. They began to imagine his first job 
application or career opportunity. “River” 
al could hurt him. 
2 They switched his name to “Calvin” 
7 instead. It sounded more serious. Being 
named after a philosopher who shaped 


revealing a buyer’s race, religion, sexual ~ -_ aon E a ia = | ry the American imagination isn’t so bad, 
orientation or marital status. of_8 ” a | . = whether it was a dour French theologian or 
New York wants to preserve humans m@ 4 mischievous character from the comics 

making hiring decisions. Oregon wants to tal rr ne a = = a m= Page. 
limit human factors in life-changing finan- Pt = =. of a a - How willit go for Calvin ina world that’s 
cial decisions. Should an employer con- . = al 2 =» = = dominated by algorithms? He will grow 
sider how a hire will fit with co-workers? 7 | a "i mi = = into his name because the world will make 
Should a home seller favor a buyer who is | he a=. — assumptions about him. They’ll often know 
more likely to match the neighborhood? =. a : LH = 8 his name before they meet him. That might 
These difficult questions pervade society, Y= | a” iat] a i not be the fairest way to design a world, but 
7 it’s the only world we've got. Make the most 


just barely beneath the surface. - a! | | on a = 


They became personally relevant last 
week, as my son and his wife were in the 
maternity ward at Riverbend Hospital. They 
were told they could leave with their new little 
bundle of joy, but things would go easier if “bun- 
dle of joy” had a name first. 

They had narrowed their choices to about a 
dozen over the months. They asked friends to offer 
their opinions or to add more names. They insisted 
that the child himself should somehow participate 
in the process, so they purposely delayed their deci- 
sion until after he appeared to cast his vote. Until last 
Tuesday, they knew his sex and his kicking ability, 
but little else. 

As an eviction from the hospital became immi- 
nent, they chose the name “River.” The name flows 
easily with no hard stops. It’s an unusual name, 
but not unheard of. The name would be easy to say 


ESSERE 
tT iT 
BERBER 

Stet 


of it, Calvin! ’'m sure you will. 


Don Kahle (fridays@dksez.com) 

writes a column each Friday for 

The Register-Guard and archives 

past columns at www.dksez.com. 
Kahle owned the Comic News for ten years, 
so a progeny named after a cartoon 
character isn’t much of a surprise. 
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egal OF FUDLIC Hado.. 


o much has changed since JPR began in 1969. In many ways, public 

radio has grown up. What was once a struggling—almost experimen- 

tal—operation has become a permanent and positive presence in the 

lives of so many in Southern Oregon and Northern California and 
across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on regular membership contributions 
from supporters, especially new generations of listeners. But in the long 
run our future will depend, more and more, on special gifts from long- 
time friends who want to help Jefferson Public Radio become stronger 
and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can choose to express their deep com- 


A Nature Notes Sampler IT is a 
broad collection of radio com- 
mentaries based on Dr. Frank 
Lang’s popular series that aired 
on JPR since the publication 
of the first volume in the year 
2000. This collection of es- 
says offers Dr. Lang’s same 
eclectic, often humorous 


the mythical State of Jeffer- 
son and beyond. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 
commentaries have been 
collected in this second vol- 


5 On the Eny 


Northe 


ronment of 


1 Califory; 
California, and Beyond 


ume. Make it your first collection of Nature Notes, or 
add it to the original publication for a complete set! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler IT for $19.95 postpaid. 


mitment to public radio here in our region is by supporting Jefferson 
Public Radio in their will or trust. This is a way to make a lasting con- 
tribution without affecting your current financial security and freedom. 


To support Jefferson Public Radio in your will or trust consult your attor- 


ney or personal advisor. The legal description 


of our organization is: “The JPR Foundation, 

Inc., an Oregon non-profit tax-exempt corpo- 
Jefferson 
Public Radio 


Where There's a Will There's A Way! 
Our Gift To You... 


JPR has partnered with FreeWill to provide a safe 
and user friendly online platform which lets you 
create a legally valid will, completely free of cost. 


NAME PHONE 


ADDRESS cITy STATE zip 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio or 
bill to my credit card: LJ VISA Mastercard 


Discover 


American Express 


If you would like more information about 
making a bequest to support Jefferson Public 
Radio call Paul Westhelle at 541-552-6301. 


CARD NO. EXP. AMOUNT: $19.95 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes / Jefferson Public Radio, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 


Nonprofit organizations across the nation have 
partnered with FreeWill to provide this tool for 
individuals who want to proactively manage 
their financial future, take care of loved ones, 
and contribute to community organizations 
that reflect their lifelong values. The platform 
makes it easy to put your intentions and 
priorities on paper... and all it takes is about 
20 minutes of your time. 


Go to iJPR.org/FreeWill-JPR to learn 
more, and get started today! 
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Cu rried Butternut 
. Squash Soup: 


Fonio Crisps 


An optional (but recommended!) outed 
topping for Pierre Thiam’s Curried 
Butternut Squash Soup with Kale. 


THE ANCIENT WEST AFRICAN GRAIN 


MAKES 2 CUPS 


Ingredients 


1 tablespoon coconut oil, melted, or red palm oil 
for red crisps, plus more for the baking sheet 


2 cups cooked fonio 


Directions 
1. Preheat the oven to 350°F Lightly oil a baking sheet 


2. Stir the oil into the fonio until evenly distributed. 
Spread the fonio on the baking sheet ina thin, even 
layer. Bake for 30 minutes or until golden brown, 
stirring every 10 minutes to make sure it cooks evenly 
and doesn’t scorch. Let cool completely. Transfer to an 
airtight container. 


his soup is one of my all-time favorites. It’s simple, 
beautiful and full of flavor. It also happens to be 
vegan. The optional fonio crisps add a lovely texture. 


Recipes from The Fonio Cookbook: An AncientGrain 
Rediscovered, by Pierre Thiam (Lake Isle Press, 2019). 


MAKES 4 SERVINGS 


Ingredients 


Kosher Salt 

1 cup peeled and diced butternut squash 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

2 2 cups coarsely chopped portobello mushrooms 
1 onion, thinly sliced (about 1 cup) 

1 baking potato, peeled and diced (about 1 cup) 

1 tablespoon kosher salt, plus more if needed 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

1 tablespoon red curry powder 

Pinch of red chili flakes 

1 quart vegetable broth 

1 bunch kale, stemmed and cut crosswise into 1-inch ribbons 
(about 4 cups) 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 cup cooked folio 

% cup fonio crisps 

% cup chopped fresh cilantro 


Directions 


1. Make an ice bath by filling a large bowl with ice and cold 

water. Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. Blanch the diced 
butternut squash for about 3 minutes, until just soft but still 
mostly firm. Using a perforated spoon or sieve, remove the squash 
from the water and plunge into the ice bath to quickly stop the 
cooking. When it’s cool, drain the squash and set aside. 


2. Heat 1 tablespoon of the oil in a large pot over medium-high heat 
until shimmering. Add the mushroom, onions, and potatoes and 
season with salt and pepper. Cook, stirring, until the mushrooms 
and onions are softened, about 2 minutes. Add the curry powder 
and chili flakes and cook, stirring, until fragrant, about 30 seconds. 


3. Add the broth, adjust the heat to maintain an active boil, 
and cook for about 10 minutes, until the potatoes are cooked 
through. Add the kale and stir until it has wilted, about 2 
minutes more. Stir in the lemon juice and season with salt and 
pepper. Let cool slightly. 


4. Working in batches if necessary, transfer the soup to a blender 
and blend until smooth. Strain, if desired. Return to the pot and 
keep warm. 


5. To serve, divide the cooked fonio among the four bowls. Add 
the butternut squash, saving a few tablespoons for garnish. Pour 
the soup into the bowls and top with the reserved butternut 
squash, fonio crisps, and cilantro. 


Christopher Kimball's Milk Street in downtown Boston—at 177 Milk Street—is home to the 
editorial offices and cooking school. It also is where they record Christopher Kimball's Milk 
Street television and radio shows. Milk Street is changing how we cook by searching the world 
for bold, simple recipes and techniques. For more information, go to177milkstreet.com. You 
can hear Milk Street Radio Sundays at 3:00pm on JPR's News & Information service. 
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Garden 
Janet Boggia 


The Pair 
Kim Kelly 


In your garden 
Rock 
Remembers and waits 
Rugged, scarred, firm 
Born in Earth’s fiery center 
Rock waits for your glance—for your gentle repositioning hand 
Because you planned this garden 


In your garden 

Flowering wood rose 

Drinks the sun and waits 
Aromatic, vibrant, complex 
Born of Earth’s seed after an insect’s kiss 
Nestled and held in its mother’s petaled uterus 
Wood rose waits for your breath, inhales its scent 
Because you planted this garden 


In your garden 

Crow 

Sings, caws and waits 

Curious, vital, gambols with feathered wings 
Born of dinosaur limbs 
Formed by air and berries and time 
Crow waits for your answering call—and a little extra birdseed 
Because you know your garden, this bird, this flower, this rock 


When in your garden 

You delight and remember 
That you are born of water 
And sun and light and Earth 
From the heart of love. 


He landed first. 

Of course you could not tell sex 

Until she arrived. 

Attentive. 

Much more than he. 

Deferring, even. 

But she groomed herself first while he waited. 
First. 

First she began with her underwings and furthers 
While he hang-dogged next to her, waiting. 
Waiting. 

Finally she turned her head: “Oh, you.” 


She began on his neck. Then all the way around as he accommodated. 


So still, he moved ever so slightly. 

Then she delved around his eyes. 

Ecstasy. 

Pause. And back to herself. 

For an eternity, while he waited. 

And oh — “are you still here? Well, alright, C’mere.” 


She repeated the first exercise as he dreamed of this never ending. 
And then she flew as he perched for a few minutes, hoping she’d return. 


Then he flew too. 
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POETRY 


JANET BOGGIA 
KIM KELLY 


Janet Boggia is working on the final 
book of a trilogy on the story of 

the universe—and why it matters. 
Select chapters appear in the 
anthology Ten Years Around the 
Table (2015). Janet has published 
articles, stories, and professional 
manuals. She lives in Ashland where 
she researches, writes, and teaches 
her passion, the evolutionary story. 


Kim Kelly is an insurance agent by 
day and a playwright and otherwise 
writer by night. She resides in 
Eugene, Oregon. 


Writers may submit original poetry for 
publication in Jefferson Journal. 


Email 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and your 
mailing address in one attachment 

to jeffmopoetry@gmail.com, or send 
3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: 

Amy Miller, Poetry Editor 

Jefferson Journal 

1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 

Ashland, OR 97520 


Please allow eight weeks for reply. 


PUNCH BROTHERS 


JANUARY 14 


MARK HUMMEL'S 
BLUES HARMONICA BLOWOUT 


JANUARY 15 
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FEBRUARY 24 


CASCADETHEATRE.ORG 
930-243-8877 
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Southern Oregon University 
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War Oregon’ S Favorite Rose 


! 


Visit our Historic Tasting Room 

Open Daily llam to 5pm 

52 N River Road, Gold Hill, OR 97525 
EXIT 43 on I-5 | 541.855.2062 


